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Introduction 

Iraq's invasion of Kuwait on 2 August 1990 led to the hasty departure of 
hundreds of thousands of expatriates from both countries. International media 
focused attention on the plight of foreigners who were unjustly detained by the 
Iraqi Government and on those who were attempting to flee the two countries, 
leaving behind them hard-earned savings, belongings and previously lucrative 
jobs. This sudden interest in expatriates in Arab Gulf countries has underlined 
the significant contribution made by these expatriates to the economies of the 
host countries and the dependence of some of the labour-exporting developing 
countries on remittances sent back by their nationals working in the Gulf. It has 
also brought to light the harsh conditions under which some expatriates were 
working and living in these countries. T he aim of this article is to make a small 
contribution to this subject by addressing theacculturation of expatriates in the 
six Arab Gulf countries, namely Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia 
and the U nited A rab E mirates. Data used in this study were obtained from 
published research and the author's own observations made during a six-year 
term of employment as a management consultant in Saudi Arabia. 

Expatriate employment in Gulf countries: 1970-1990 

Arab Gulf countries are well known for their large oil reserves and immense oil 
wealth. T hese countries are currently the largest oil producers in the world. 
World demand for oil and oil prices rose sharply after the Arab-1 sraeli war of 
1973. A large proportion of the substantial oil revenues earned by these 
countries was used to finance ambitious short- and long-term plans and 
programmes designed to attain the goals of modernization and development. 
However, it soon became evident that one of the basic resources required to 
implement these programmes - manpower - was in short supply in these 
countries. Recourse to foreign labour was inevitable if the implementation of 
these programmes was not to be delayed or postponed. Consequently, the 1970s 
and early 1980s witnessed a massive influx of foreign labour to these countries. 

According to Farjanifl, pp. 30-34], there were more than 20 million migrant 
workers in the world in the 1980s and at least 25 per cent of them were 
employed in the oil-rich Arab countries. Another source[2] estimates that in 
1985 expatriates constituted 61 per cent of the labour force in these countries 
and almost 40 per cent of their total population. T hese proportions are 
extremely high when compared with those for Germany and France, for example, 
where immigrant labour does not exceed 10 per cent of their workforce[3]. 
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This trend continued until the mid-1980s when a sharp decline in oil prices, 
and hencediminishing oil revenues, and a protracted war between Iraq and Iran 
led to an economic recession which, in turn, resulted in a fall in labour demand 
and slowed down recruitment of foreign labour. Kassem[4, p. 9] reports that, 
after thefall in oil prices and revenues in the 1980s, some foreign workers were 
laid off and replaced by nationals or by lesser-paid immigrants. Despite this 
reversal, these countries continue to attract and employ a significant proportion 
of the world's migrant labour. 

Alarmed by these figures, Gulf governments adopted manpower policies and 
initiated educational and training programmes aimed at reducing their 
dependence on foreign labour[5, p. 268]. T hese efforts are expected to be given 
added impetus because of allegations against immigrants following Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. This large contingent of foreign workers has always been 
mistrusted by some Gulf nationals as a potentially destabilizing force and a 
source of unwanted influences on their political systems, societies and cultures. 
Reports of alleged support given by some expatriates to the Iraqi forces in 
occupied Kuwait will undoubtedly strengthen these attitudes. 

Gulf governments face a number of difficulties in attempting to lessen their 
dependence on expatriate labour. Despite tremendous investment in education 
and training, the supply of indigenous manpower is still below demand. 
Moreover, attitudes towards manual work and restrictions imposed by social 
norms on female employment are not expected to change radically in the short 
run. Gulf A rabs generally refuse to perform manual work because such work 
has been traditionally assigned to khaddiris - persons who do not belong to a 
strong tribe or whose tribal origins are unknown. In this stratified traditional 
system, the khaddiris were looked on as an inferior social group and inter¬ 
actions and marriages with them were severely restricted. Although these 
attitudes are gradually changing as a result of increased urbanization and the 
spread of education, it is unlikely that Gulf nationals will show more readiness 
to perform manual labour, especially work involving hard and menial tasks. 
Low pay and poor work conditions make this kind of employment unattractive 
to nationals who believe that they have a right to better job opportunities and 
higher pay as their share in the oil wealth. 

Despite an increase in the number of female graduates and calls for lifting or 
relaxing restrictions on female employment, their participation in the labour 
market of Gulf Arab countries has remained marginal. Resistance to wide-scale 
female employment on moral or religious grounds is still strong, especially 
among traditional people. Female employment in these countries varies from 2 
to 10 per cent[6, p. 176]. At the same time, a sharp increase is observed in the 
number of expatriates employed as domestic servants. In pre-invasion Kuwait, 
for example, the ratio of expatriate domestic servants was 2.5 to every 
household^, p. 63]. However, as the results of a survey[8, p. 70] conducted in 
Bahrain have shown, a working wife - at least in 1982 - is not the most 
important reason for hiring a domestic servant. It ranked fourth in order of 



importance and was preceded by area of abode, number of children and social 
prestige. 

T he recent massive exodus of foreign labour from Gulf countries as a result 
of measures adopted by the governments of those countries has demonstrated 
that a proportion of this labour force is economically superfluous. Before that, 
these governments had followed an appeasement foreign policy, especially 
towards their more populous, stronger A rab neighbours, and so were reluctant 
to undertake such drastic measures for fear of antagonizing the governments of 
these countries. Dealing with the large contingent of Palestinians residing and 
working in Gulf countries may proveto be even more problematic, since they do 
not have a country to which they can return and deporting them would expose 
Gulf governments to accusations of betraying their cause. 

This argument shows that Gulf countries' dependence on foreign labour is 
expected to continue in the near future. It is argued here that, in addition to 
manpower policies designed to increase indigenous participation in the local 
labour market, there is need for policies and concrete measures to achieve a 
greater degree of harmony between natives and expatriates. This will not only 
result in a reduction of the potential threat posed by these expatriates to Gulf 
political stability, but will also have a favourable impact on their satisfaction 
and hence their productivity. T he neutralization of expatriates' influence by 
segregating them physically and socially may have been partly successful, 
particularly in the case of temporary contract workers; but it is thought to be 
less effective in dealing with other expatriates. Facilitating the acculturation or 
socialization of expatriates may proveto be a more effective policy and one that 
certainly conforms to basic moral standards. Some of the major factors 
influencing the acculturation of expatriates are discussed in the next section. 

Expatriate acculturation 

Researchers have explored factors conducive to the successful employment of 
expatriates by multinational firms[9-12]. Research results indicate that 
individual differences partially explain why some expatriates are more 
successful in adapting to the host society than are others[10, p. 659]. Some 
expatriates are observed to make little or no effort to understand the host 
culture and adjust to it. Other factors found to impede or facilitate the 
acculturation of expatriates are situational characteristics of the host society 
and work conditions. Mendenhall and Oddou[ll] emphasize cultural differences 
by arguing that some cultures are more difficult to adjust to than others. 
Consequently, expatriates in some closed cultures may find it difficult to 
develop friendships with nationals, which are regarded by some researchers as 
essential for the adjustment process[ll]. 

Second, the acculturation process may also be influenced by labour and 
residency laws and regulations specifying the rights and duties of expatriates 
in the host country. A study of the legal status of expatriates in Saudi Arabia 
concluded that some unscrupulous employers exploit the powers granted to 
them by labour and residency laws and regulations to deprive their expatriate 
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employees of some of their basic rights[5, p. 274], This situation will not only 
engender resentment among expatriates deprived of their statutory rights but 
may also foster feelings of insecurity among expatriates in general. The results 
of these negative feelings on expatriates' acculturation are not difficult to 
imagine. 

T hird, a work climate experienced by the expatriate to be satisfactory is 
expected to have a favourable impact on his acculturation. A satisfactory work 
climate is characterized by, among other things, an equitable pay commen¬ 
surate with the job's duties and responsibilities, an understanding and helpful 
employer and cordial peer relationships. Finally, acculturation is facilitated if 
living conditions and available services in the host country, such as housing, 
educational and recreational services, are judged by the expatriate to be 
adequate and satisfactory [13]. 

Consistent with the above discussion, expatriate acculturation in Arab Gulf 
countries will be analysed here under the following subheadings: cultural 
differences; legal status; work climate; and living conditions. 

Cultural differences 

Expatriates working in Gulf countries come from a large number of countries. 
Nationals of Asian countries, particularly India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka and Iran, constitute a large percentage of these expatriates, followed by 
nationals of other Arab countries and, finally, by Europeans and US 
nationals[14]. Most Arab expatriates share with natives of their host Gulf 
countries a common history, the Arabic language and the Islamic faith. Despite 
these similarities, some A rab expatriates fail to adjust to the conservative Gulf 
societies where traditional norms and customs are still strictly enforced[7, 
p. 45], Socialization of non-Arab expatriates is made even more difficult by 
differences in values, customs, language and religion. 

Hostile attitudes towards expatriates held by many Gulf hosts is not 
conducive to successful interaction between the two groups. Many natives are 
alarmed by the erosive effect these expatriates may have on their local culture 
and identity. They blame them for recent increases in crime rates and for 
strengthening unproductive work attitudes in their societies[15]. They 
begrudge expatriates' benefiting from free health, educational and social 
services without paying taxes. 

Results of the few field studies conducted on this subject confirm these 
observations. From a sample of 8,581 Kuwaitis, 60 per cent described their 
relationships with expatriates as being superficial and limited to official or 
business affairs, and 45 per cent admitted that nationals treat expatriates 
condescendingly[16j. Surveyed expatriates also support thesefindings. Only 37 
per cent of a sample of Egyptian expatriates said that they were treated with 
respect by natives, while a slightly higher proportion (44 per cent) indicated 
that they were accorded the same treatment by government officials in host 
countries[l, p. 122], Constraints on social interaction between expatriates and 
natives have fostered strong feelings of social isolation and homesickness 



among expatriates surveyed in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia[17,18]. Furthermore, 
interactions among expatriates themselves are hindered by diversity in culture, 
language and nationality, and consequently expatriates usually socialize with 
fellow nationals only[7, p. 45]. 

Legal status 

In theory, at least, expatriates are granted the same basic labour rights 
accorded to nationals since, with few exceptions, both are subject to the same 
labour laws[19]. In practice, however, the powers granted to the employer by 
residency laws and regulations and the absence of effective controls over 
employers' practices encourage wide-scale discrimination against expatriates 
and infringement of their rights by unscrupulous employers[5, p. 274], Foreign 
workers must obtain work and residence permits which are usually valid for 
one year and for a specific occupation with a local employer. Expatriates do not 
qualify for permanent residency or naturalization, regardless of the length of 
their stay. Contrary to regulations, some workers pay a large fee to employment 
agencies in return for entry and work visas. In some cases this amounts to as 
much as $2,000, and some of these poor workers borrow this money at high 
rates of interest[14, p. 150]. 

While native employees move freely between employers, foreign workers are 
not permitted to switch employers without the consent of their employer or 
sponsor. Unscrupulous employers exploit this situation by demanding payment 
in return for renewing the expatriate's residence permit or approving transfer of 
his sponsorship to another employer[7, p. 60], In 1985, many expatriates in 
Kuwait were given a choice by their employers between dismissal and 
subsequent deportation, or continuation of employment with a significant 
reduction in salaries and other benefits: a majority of them opted to stay[7, p. 55]. 

Other legal provisions concerning an expatriate's status are similarly 
unfavorableto his acculturation. A n expatriate's movement in Saudi A rabia, the 
major employer of expatriates in the Gulf, is severely restricted and he or she is 
not allowed to travel within the Kingdom without his or her sponsor's written 
consent. To protect himself from third-party claims against his departing 
employee, the employer is required by regulations to give notice of termination 
of contract in a local newspaper. T he notice, accompanied by a picture of the 
expatriate, is seen by some expatriates as degrading. 

It is noteworthy also that with the exception of Kuwait, Gulf Arab countries 
do not recognize the right of workers to form or join labour unions. Foreign 
workers in Kuwait are permitted to join labour unions but may not participate 
in union elections or hold an elected office[19j. 

Strikes are prohibited and striking expatriates face imprisonment and 
summary deportation. Also, only a small proportion of expatriates resort to 
labour offices or the courts to settle disputes with employers. This applies in 
particular to Asian workers who are mostly unskilled and illiterate. It is 
estimated that only 2 per cent of Asian workers in the United Arab Emirates go 
to court to settle disputes[20j. Ignorance of labour and residency laws and 
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regulations, fear of the employer's retal iation and the language barrier are some 
of the major factors hindering an expatriate's recourse to the court. T he 
following extract from an expatriate's letter published in thelegal column of the 
Saudi Arabian English daily, Saudi Gazette, well illustrates this:"... a fellow 
countryman working in the same office told me that our employer would be 
angered by my [resignation] and if I stop working without his consent, 
something bad might happen to me"[21]. 

In essence, therefore, labour and residency laws give the employer 
tremendous powers over his foreign employee and may inadvertently promote 
violation of the latter's rights. The status of expatriates in the Gulf countries is 
rendered even more precarious by political factors. In particular the continuity 
of an expatriate's employment depends to a great extent on political relations 
between his country of origin and the host country. To illustrate: the recent Gulf 
crisis precipitated the Yemeni workers' loss of their favoured status in Saudi 
A rabia and theexodus from Gulf countries of nationals of Arab countries which 
refused to condemn the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, namely Jordan, Yemen and 
Sudan. 

Work climate 

The work climate constitutes what may be labelled as the "immediate culture" 
to which the expatriate must adapt. It may have a more direct and decisive 
impact on his decision to remain in the host country and make the necessary 
effort to adjust to the foreign culture. Lacking detailed empirical results on the 
work climate of Gulf organizations as perceived by expatriates, attention will 
focus here on two major and generalizable characteristics of the work climate: 
management style and pay equity. 

T he management style of A rab managers in general is found to be either 
authoritarian[22,23] or consultative[24,25]. T he performance of US and 
E uropean expatriates may deteriorate under an extremely authoritarian 
management style, but this may not be encountered as problematic by Asian 
workers, whose cultures support an authoritarian style. This may also explain 
why Al-Meer found that organizational commitment was higher among Asian 
employees than other expatriates[26]. A Iso, it is frequently reported that 
obedience to superiors is a characteristic of Asian workers for which they are 
preferred by Gulf employers[15, p. 81], On theother hand, Egyptian expatriates 
expressed a strong preference for non-A rab superiors over A rab superiors 
because the former treated them better[l, p. 120]. 

Expatriates in the Gulf countries often complain of low wages and pay 
inequity. T he labour laws of these countries include minimum wage provisions, 
but so far these have not been implemented in any of them[5, p. 270]. 
Discrimination regarding wages and other benefits have been widely reported. 
F rom a large sample of expatriates in Kuwait, 60 per cent (n = 8,740) protested 
that natives are paid higher wages and assigned fewer duties than are 
expatriates[16, p. 70]. Kanovsky[27] confirms that Asian workers in the Gulf 
countries are subjected to discrimination regarding pay and are not granted the 



same remuneration paid to natives and nationals of western countries for 
performing the same work. It is also reported that in Bahrain European 
employees are paid four times the amount a Bahraini is paid, while Asians 
receive half the rates paid to a Bahraini[28]. In the United Arab Emirates, pay 
scales also differentiate between employees on the basis of nationality. 
Accordingly, natives are paid the highest rates, followed respectively by 
Americans and Europeans, Arabs, Filipinos, Koreans and, finally, by nationals 
of countries of the Indian subcontinent[29]. In addition to low wages and pay 
inequality, expatriates complain of frequent violations of statutory rights 
regarding pay, overtime and severance pay[5, p. 273]. A Ithough the following 
case submitted by expatriates in Saudi Arabia is not typical, it does illustrate 
some of the unfavourable work conditions which many expatriates have to 
endure: 

We are packers... Our job is to pack and remove personal effects and household goods. We are 
paid a lump-sum overtime of SR75 [$20] per trip ... Each trip may require 2 to 7 days. We are 
given SR39 for food allowance and SR25 for lodging. But if we sleep in the truck for half the 
night and travel back to Jeddah during the other half, we are not paid the lodging 
allowance[30]. 

Despite low pay and discriminatory pay scales, many expatriates chooseto stay 
and work in Gulf countries because they earn many times morethan they could 
earn in their home countries. For example, a Bangladeshi worker earns as much 
as eight times morethan his compatriots at home[31]. However, this does not 
change the fact that these practices constitute a violation of the equal pay for 
equal work principle, which is a cause for dissatisfaction among many 
expatriates. 

Living conditions 

Living conditions for expatriates in the Gulf countries vary with their position, 
pay and nationality. Expatriates who work in professional, managerial and 
other highly-skilled jobs enjoy far better living conditions than do semi-skilled 
and manual workers. Highly-talented expatriates live in air-conditioned, well- 
furnished villas or apartments, while low-paid workers live in substandard 
accommodation. From a sample of Egyptian expatriates, 20 per cent described 
their accommodation as "unacceptable"[l, p. 122], Substandard housing was 
one of the major causes for complaint among a sample of expatriates working 
in Riyadh, Saudi A rabia[18, p. 159]. In Kuwait, it is reported that as many as five 
expatriates may share a single room[32, p. 39]. M any Asian workers in the 
United Arab Emirates live in old, derelict buildings which lack proper 
sanitation, and this has been linked to the high incidence of malaria and 
tuberculosis among them[28, p. 90], It is also noteworthy that housing 
regulations specifying minimum housing standards for expatriates are lacking 
in Gulf countries. 

M any of the foreigners working in these countries are recruited on the basis 
of their bachelor status[33]. A Iso, residency regulations lay down strict 
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conditions, such as holding a university degree or earning a minimum salary, 
for the issue of entry and residency permits for an expatriate's dependants. 
These conditions are intended to limit the number of dependants residing in the 
host countries.! hus, it is reported that only 55 per cent of expatriates in Kuwait 
are accompanied by their fami I ies.[32, p. 9] 

Free education up to university level is generally available to expatriates' 
dependants. In 1985, the percentages of these dependants enrolled in pre¬ 
university schools ranged from 2.8 per cent of total enrolments in Bahrain to 25 
per cent in Qatar[28, p. 92], Alternatively, expatriates may enrol their 
dependants in foreign schools, which charge relatively high tuition fees, and are 
allowed the high tuition fees charged by these schools. Dependants of 
expatriates are denied acceptance by local universities and their residency 
permits are usually revoked when they reach 18 years of age. 

Discussion and conclusions 

T his paper has examined the impact of a number of situational variables on the 
acculturation of expatriates in A rab Gulf countries. Cultural differences 
between expatriate and host Gulf societies mean that any expatriate may 
experience cultural shock after arrival in the host country. However, the extent 
of these differences ranges from few - as in the case of other Arab countries - to 
many - as in the case of non-A rab and non-M oslem countries. Consequently, 
those who come from countries with the largest gap between their cultures and 
the host Gulf culture are likely to suffer greatest difficulties in changing their 
behaviour to comply with local values and customs. 

Labour laws of the Gulf countries do not discriminate between expatriates on 
the basis of nationality, w ith the exception of the preferential treatment given to 
Arab expatriates in recruitment and lay-offs. Residency regulations grant 
Palestinian Arabs and, until recently, Yeminis a favoured status in Saudi 
A rabia. T hese laws and regulations also give Gulf employers extensive powers 
over their expatriate employees, and sometimes employers abuse these powers 
to deprive their employees of their rights. While all expatriates are exposed to 
such unlawful practices, illiterate and unskilled Asian workers lacking 
information about their statutory rights are the most likely victims. Feelings of 
resentment harboured by these wronged expatriates may be directed to the host 
society as a whole and thus impede acculturation. 

A n expatriate's acculturation may also be influenced by the relationship 
between his government and the government of the host country. Insecure 
feelings are expected to be high among nationals of countries who fear that 
their work and residency permits may be summarily revoked as a result of a 
breakup in these bilateral relations. Undoubtedly, acculturation is negatively 
influenced by such feelings. 

Nationality also emerges as an important intervening variable in the effects of 
work climate and living conditions on the acculturation of expatriates in Gulf 
countries. With regard to remuneration, highly-talented professionals from 
western countries are paid the highest rates, but are at a disadvantage when 



they attempt to adapt to the culture-bound characteristics of the work climate 
such as the authoritarian management style. 

T he above discussion has underlined the significance of nationality as an 
intervening variable in the acculturation process. T he relationships proposed 
between thevariables discussed in this paper - nationality and acculturation - 
are depicted in Table I. As shown in this table, expatriates from western 
countries are favoured in certain aspects, such as political relations, pay and 
living conditions, while Arab nationals have an advantage over other 
expatriates with regard to cultural continuities. Unskilled expatriates from non- 
Arab, non-M oslem, developing countries occupy the least favoured position on 
almost all factors. 

T he analysis presented in Table I may be useful in choosing the appropriate 
measures for facilitating the acculturation of expatriates from different 
countries. Accordingly, it is recommended that all potential expatriates should 
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Impact on acculturation by nationality 
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obtain full information about their rights and duties under labour and residency 
laws. General information about the target culture is necessary for expatriates 
from all countries, with the exception of Arab countries. Acculturation can also 
be assisted by training programmes designed to impart such information, and 
this is especially recommended for managers and highly-talented professionals 
whose failure to adjust is costly. T he design of such programmes and the 
selection of persons who are most likely to succeed in acculturation will 
certainly benefit from more and rigorous research on factors conducive to 
successful acculturation of expatriates in Gulf countries. Finally, governments 
of Gulf countries can also help in this process by amending their labour and 
residency laws and regulations to be more consistent with the perceived long¬ 
term best interests of the society as a whole. 
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